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it into his mouth. "We just requisition cows through our militia . . ." He laughed slyly.
I protested again. "Burmisztr, the people are starving . . ."
The burgomaster shoved the paper from his bacon carelessly onto a pile of official documents. He laughed. "All store full of food—good products, many. In Poland no one hungry ..."
"And the money?"
The former milker yawned. "All have good, pretty things—your people. Just sell . . ."
"Most of them have lost their possessions long ago. You know that very well," I cried, stung by so much hard-heartedness.
"Then just work. Work brings pay."
There was no more work available anywhere. It was hopeless to talk with the man. I left the town hall.
As I strode along through the mist on my way to Wolfshau, two vehicles passed me—an old armored car and a modern, medium-sized truck. There had been a few Russian soldiers sitting in each of them. This surprised me, because the Red Army had become less and less conspicuous as the autumn days passed. The command post still existed in Hirschberg, of course, but the liaison men in each community had vanished. The administration had passed into the hands of the Poles. The German Landrat had also been dismissed. In his place the "plenipotentiary" was now in complete control as Starost.
As I went from farm to farm and prepared the people for the probable loss that very day of over half their livestock, my own depression grew even greater because of the despair of the farmers. Suddenly it seemed to me that I heard my name being called. It came at short intervals, without much pause for breath, through the mist that was becoming thicker all the time. I answered in the direction the sound came from.
Suddenly a neighbor girl stood before me. She gasped out:
"Come home right away! The Russians are there—from Berlin . . . with a Mr. Becker . . ."
"Johannes R. Becher?" I asked.
The girl shrugged. "Don't know. A fat man with gray hair and glasses."
I hurried right home. There I found my comrade of long ago—older, as we all were, but vigorous, plump, and still with his old heartiness. He introduced his companions on "this unpleasant trip," as he himself frankly called it: the Soviet Captain Weisspapier, Lieutenant Chanov, and the German journalist Gustav Leuteritz. The Soviet drivers—a Mongolian soldier and a Dutch Communist—were sitting outside in their cars, holding their machine pistols ready for use in order to keep away twenty Poles from the neighborhood, who were making a terrible racket.
I retired to my study with Becher. We hadn't seen each other for twelve years, and we had quarreled before parting. The lyric poet had